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THE NEST OF THE ORCHARD ORIOLE. 
(Icterus spurius) 
BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT. 


During the past thirty years, at different times I have 
examined a number of nests of the Orchard Oriole (/cterus 
spurius), and these have been collected from the latitude 
of Washington, D.C., tothat of southern New England. It 
is truly remarkable how much they vary, not only in the 
matter of form, but in the materials selected by the birds 
for their construction, and in the places chosen by them for 
their building. These variations and circumstances are 
doubtless responsible for the great differences we meet with 
in the descriptions and figures published by ornithological 
writers, no two of which ever seem to agree in their essen- 
tial particulars. Among the descriptions left us by the 
earlier authors, we meet that of Audubon, and were we to 
judge from it alone, we would be fully justified in believing 
that the building of the nest of this species, the materials 
employed, and its location and form, were more or less uni- 
form. Certainly he could have examined but very few of 
them, and these from a very restricted locality, or else the 
bird has very materially changed its habits since. In sub- 
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stance he says that the oriole zever builds in any place ex. 
cepting apple trees and the weeping willow; that they use 
“the finest, largest, and toughest grasses they can find.” * 
* * “The nest is of a hemispherical form, and is support- 
ed by the margin only. It seldom exceeds three or four 
inches in depth, is open almost to the full extent of its 
largest diameter at the top or entrance; and finished on 
all sides as well as within, with the long slender grasses 
already mentioned. Some of these go round the nest 
several times, asif coarsely woven together. This is the 
manner in which the nest is constructed in Louisiana. In 
the Middle Districts it is usually lined with soft and warm 
materials.”’ 

Audubon’s figure supports this description, but only 
in part—for having stated that the bird only buildsin apple 
trees and weeping willows, he figures the nest in a honey 
locust! And, for one, I have never seen a nest of the 
Orchard Oriole that ever looked anything like it. Moreover, 
Audubon is utterly incorrect when he says that the nest 
“is supported by the margin only.” (Birds of America, 
Vol. IV. pp. 47, 48.) Turning to Wilson’s description of 
the nest of this oriole, we read that the structure is usually 
suspended “from the twigs of the apple tree; and often from 
the extremities of the outward branches. It is formed ex- 
ternally of a particular species of long, tough and flexible 
grass, knitor sewed through and through in a thousand 
directions, as if actually done witha needle. An old lady 
of my acquantance to whom I was one day showing this 
curious fabrication, after admiring its texture for some time, 
asked me, in a tone between joke and earnest, whether I did 
not think it possible to learn these birds to darn stockings. 
This nest is hemispherical, three inches deep by four in 
breadth; the concavity scarcely two inches deep by two in 
diameter. I had the curiosity to detach one of the fibres, 
or stalks of dried grass, from the rest and found it to 
measure thirteen inches in length, and winding round and 
round the nest! The inside is usually composed of wool, 
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or the light downy appendages attached to the seeds of the 
Platanus occtdentalis, or button wood, which forms a very 
soft and commodious bed. Here and there the outward 
work is extended to an adjoining twig, round which it is 
strongly twisted, to give more stability to the whole, and 
prevent it from being overset by the wind.” 

“When they choose the long, pendent branches of the 
weeping willow to build in, as they frequently do, the nest, 
though formed of the same materials, is made much deeper, 
and of slighter texture. The circumference is marked out 
by a number of these pensile twigs that descend on each 
side like ribs, supporting the whole; their thick foliage at 
the same time, completely concealing the nest from view. 
The depth in this case is increased to four or five inches, 
and the whole is made much slighter.” 

Wilson then follows this, as far as it goes, accurate 
description with a very interesting dissertation upon the 
reasons why the Orchard Oriole builds so differently in dif- 
ferent trees, and under diverse conditions. 

The remarkable feature of all these early descriptions 
is, that so few ¢rees are mentioned wherein this Oriole is 
known to build; that the nest is a/ways fastened by the brim; 
and that the materials of which it is composed are so uni- 
form. It very much inclines me to believe that the 
bird has, in the matter of its nest building, very materially 
changed its habits during the past half century or more. 
Surely it must have been a very abundant bird during 
Wilson’s time, and he was not only a very intelligent but a 
very close and reliable observer. 

Now when built among stiff twigs, the nest is by no 
means a/ways fastened by its edges or brim alone; on the 
contrary the bird often sews it all the way down the body of 
the nest to a supporting twig. A fine example of the 
structure when thus buiit is shown in the accompanying 
photograph, it being a nest I collected near Washington, D. 
C.,in the summer of 1897. It was in a three-quarter grown 
sycamore and was almost entirely devoid of a lining, the 
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grasses, too, of which it was composed being very coarse. 
I am of the opinion that young and unskilled birds of this 
species frequently build amateur nests; and it is only the 
older individuals that construct the finer and more elaborate 
fabrics. 

When Special Bulletin No. 2 of Bendire’s Lzfe Histo- 
ries of North American Birds appeared (June, 1895), we had 
given us under his account of the Orchard Oriole a very 
complete and excellent description of its nests and build- 
ing. Among other facts he states that ‘Both sexes assist 
in nest building, and generally finish one in three or four 
days. The nests are placed in trees or bushes, from 6 to 
40 feet from the ground, usually from 12 to 20 feet, in a great 
variety of trees, less often in conifers than in deciduous kinds. 
Apple, pear, different kinds of oaks, sycamore, elm, cotton- 
wood, maple, walnut, mesquite, hackberry, prickly ash, 
cedar, and pine are a few of the many selected as the nest- 
ing sites. In the south the Orchard Oriole nests occasion- 
ally inthe gray moss (7¢//andsia usneotdes) so commonly 
found hanging from many of the trees there.” 

“The location and manner of attaching its ingeniously 
wooven, basket-like nests vary greatly. Some are set in a 
crotch formed by several small twigs; the bottom of the nest 
occasionally rests on, and is supported by these, and again 
in similar locations it is unsupported, but the sides are 
securely fastened to several of the twigs among which it is 
placed; then again some are built in a fork of a horizontal 
limb, like the nest of an Acadian Flycatcher or a Vireo, 
both sides of the nest being fastened to the fork in which it 
is placed; again it may be fastened to some suitable twigs 
by the rim only, in the manner of a hammock. Compara- 
tively few, excepting those of the last style and those built 
in moss, can really be called pensile or even semipensile 
nests. They also vary greatly in bulk and depth.” Some-- 
times too, the bird uses the grass while green, and this color 
not only serves to further conceal the nest from view in the 
tree where it is built, but after the structure has been col- 
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lected, the color may be retained for years afterward. The 
cotton lined nests in the south, I am told, are very beautiful, 
being smooth and pure white inside. 

One of the principal objects I have in publishing this 
article is to give added support to the fact that in the matter 
of their nest building many species of North American birds 
have gradually, but nevertheless markedly, during the past 
century, changed their habits in not a few particulars. 

‘Sometimes the reasons for this are sufficiently clear, as 
in the case of the Chimney Swifts and others, but then, on 
the other hand, they are by no means always so obvious, 
though such cases are not of such frequent occurrence. 





BIRDS OF KIRKWOOD, DEKALB COUNTY, 
GEORGIA. 


BY ROBERT WINDSOR SMITH. 
DESCRIPTION OF SECTION. 


An estimated square mile in DeKalb county, Georgia, 
the northern boundary lying along the line of the Georgia 
railroad; the center of the specified tract being about four 
and one-half miles in an easterly direction from Atlanta, 
Georgia; situated on the dividing ridge between the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and the Gulf of Mexico, at an eleva- 
tinn of 1050 feet above the level of the sea; latitude 35‘ 


/ 


45’ north, longitude 84° 45’ 29” west from Greenwich. 

The water which falls on the northern side of the Geor- 
gia railroad flows into the Chattahoochee river, and thence 
into the Gulf of Mexico; that which falls on the south side 
flows into the South river, thence to the Ocmulgee, which 
empties into the Atlantic Ocean. About three-fourths of 


the tract comprises virgin forest, swamp, old burned-out 


fields, waste and neglected places. These waste and neg- 
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lected places have in many instances grown up in low pines, 
and briars, making, in some spots, almost impenetrable 
thickets. The remaining fourth includes the village of 
Kirkwood, a little place containing about four hundred peo- 
ple. Kirkwood is built upon what was once a farm, a beau- 
tiful place of one hundred and fifty acres. About ten years 
ago the land was purchased by a syndicate, which, after 
projecting a trolley line through it from Atlanta to Deca- 
tur, a distance of six miles, divided it into lots and sold the 
greater portion of it to persons, the most of whom were 
doing business in Atlanta. Upon this place is a passing 
remnant of a Cherokee rose hedge, that once grew the en- 
tire length of one side of the farm, whose white mantle of 
flowers added grandeur to the already beautiful landscape. 
Here and there over the land where homes have not been 
built, a few scattered clumps of this old hedge can still be 
seen. The pits or seeds ripen late in the fall, and make a 
plentiful supply of food for the song sparrow, while the 
hedge itself lends a ready shelter against storm and danger. 
There are no high elevations, or deep ravines in the tract, 
but the general ‘‘lay” of the land would be called hilly and 
rolling. The forest trees include oak, pine, hickory, yellow 
poplar, chestnut, blackgum, elm, ash, wild cherry, sassafras, 
water-oak, beech, swamp or red maple, and _ red-bud, crab- 
apple, sourwood, and holly are found, but not very plenti- 
fully. The blossoms of the crab-apple and sourwood are 
much sought after by bees, from which they gather a fine 
article of honey; the first blossoms early in the spring, the 
last late in the fall. In the swamps and on the edges of 
ditches grow a tangle of wild grapes, alder, elder, sumach, 
and bamboo; the whole being enlivened by the many tints 
of the flowers of the wild azalea. The soil is a sandy loam 
upon a stiff subsoil. There are no farms immediately with- 
in the tract, though there are plenty of persons in DeKalb 
county who make farming a business, cotton and corn being 
not only the principal, but the most profitable production, 
Wheat, rye, oats, and barley are cultivated to a limited ex- 
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tent. The sweet potato makes an “all round” crop, the 
man with only a small garden “patch” managing to pro- 
duce a few for his own consumption. Peaches, pears, 
plums, apples, cherries, figs, and grapes do well in any part 
of the county. Strawberries and raspberries are easily rais- 
ed, while blackberries grow wild in every old, neglected 
field. There is also a variety found in the swamps which 
attains to a larger size. 

Gray squirrels, ground squirrels, skunks, opossums, minks, 
and muskrats are the indigenous wild animals. The opos- 
sums and skunks are fairly common, the others rare and 
seldom seen.  Bull-frogs are plentiful; some large ones are 
caught in East Lake, while toads and tree-frogs are common, 
the latter oftener heard than seen. The snakes are water- 
moccasin, black, king, and chicken snakes, and some small- 
er species, the names of which I do not know. A box ter- 
rapin is occasionally seen, river tortoise are found in low, 
marshy places, both on the land and in the water, they 
sometimes become troublesome by destroying young ducks 
and goslings which happen to be swimming in the streams. 

There are four species of lizards: one a kind of chameleon, 
which has a faculty of changing its color, it is sometimes 
green and sometimes brown; a scaly, rough-looking one, 
which lurks about old fences and the lower part of the 
trunks of trees; two others which are strictly terrestria!— 
one a trim little fellow with brown and yellow stripes upon 
a blue ground, the other a much larger one with a dark brown 
body with dirty stripes, the head being a reddish brown. 
The two last are swift runners, and are difficult to capture. 
They are both accused of being fond of ripe strawberties, 
but the damage which they do is, no doubt, overbalanced 
by the amount of insects which they destroy. The water 
used for domestic purposes is free-stone, and is obtained 
from wells at an average depth of forty feet. There are no 
navigable watercourses in the tract, nor in the county. 
East Lake, which is only an artificial lake or pond, lies 
about one-half mile outside the eastern limit, and covers 
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about thirty acres. There is a little pond within the west- 
ern boundary which is commonly known as the “Chemical 
Pond.” It is used as a pumping station by the Georgia 
Chemical Works, and embraces, probably, a space of one- 
half acre. 

There are innumerable little streams, or branches as they 
are called in the South, traversing the tract, but with the 
exception of a few small minnows, no fish are found in 
them. These little fish are sometimes caught by boys and 
sold to parties who come out from Atianta to fish in the 
lake. 


BIRDS OF DEKALB COUNTY, GEORGIA. 


Comprising the species observed during my stay in the 
county, embracing a period of little more than ten years. 


1. Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe.—Casual. A few have 
been seen in East Lake. Not known to breed. 

2. Gavia imber. Loon.—Accidental. One was taken in East 
Lake by an Atlanta sportsman, in November, 1896. 

3. Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser.—Accidental. One 
taken in East Lake by a Mr. Myer, of Atlanta, November 15, 1896. 

4. Anas boschas. Mallard.—Casual. Sometimes scen in East 
Lake. 

5. Dafila acuta. Pintail—Accidental. One shot in East Lake by 
Mr. Simmons, of Kirkwood, in the winter of 1899. 

6. Botaurus lentiginosus. American Bittern.—Accidental. Mr. 
Harry Pedleton showed me the skin of one of these birds, a short 
time after I moved to Kirkwood, which he claimed had been shot 
in a swamp near his house. Not known to breed. 

7. Ardea herodias. Great Blue Heron.—Casual. Seidcm seen. 
Not known to breed. 

8. Ardea czrulea. Little Blue Heron.—Casual. I have seen sey- 
eral of these birds which had been taken near East Lake, all in 
white phase. Not known to breed. 

9. Ardea virescens. Green Heron.—Not common. Summer res- 
ident; breeds. Nests generally in low pine trees, in thickets. 

10. Rallus elegans. King Rail—Accidental. On April 12th, 
1893, I shot one of these birds in an old field a short distance from 
my home, which is the only specimen I have found in this locality. 

11. Ralius virginianus. Virginia Rail.—Accidental. One of these 
birds was shot near East Lake, in February, 1899, by Mr. Simmons, 
of Kirkwood, and given to me. 


12. Porzana carolina. Sora.—Casual. Seldom seen. 
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13. Fulica americana. American Coot.—Accidental. Mr. Fred 
Williams, of Kirkwood, on November 8th, 1900, shot one of these 
pirds, a male, in a swamp near East Lake, and gave me the speci- 
men. This is the only one that I have found in this locality. 

14. Philohela minor. American Woodcock.—Not commen. Win- 
ter resident. 

15. Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper.——Winter resident: 
only occasional. 

16. A€gialitis vocifera. Killdeer—Winter resident; lingering till 
late in the spring. Not common. Not known to breed. 

17. Colinus virginianus. Bob-white—Resident; breeds. Not 
common. 

18. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove.—Resident: | fairly 
common; breeds. Appearing in flocks in winter. 

19. Cathartes aura. Turkey Vulture.—Resident; fairly common; 
breeds. 

20. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk.—Casual. Seldom seen. 
Not known to breed. 

21. Accipiter cocperi. Cooper’s Hawk.—Not common, but more 
plentiful in the winter months. Not known to breed. 

22. Falco sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk.— Not common; 
more plentiful in winter. Not known to breed. 

23. Megascops asio. Screech Owl.—Fairly common; resident; 
breeds. 

24. Bubo virginianus. Great Horned Owl.—Rare; seldom seen. 
Resident; breeds. wl 

Hawks and owls are seldom seen or heard in DeKalb county. I 
have not heard of any serious depredation committed in my immedi- 
ate neighborhood by these birds. I do not think their numbers are 
large enough to work injury to farmers or poultry raisers. 

25. Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo.—Summer res- 
ident; fairly common; breeds. One of the last birds to arrive in 
the spring, and one of the first to leave in the fall. 

26. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher—-Summer resicent; not 
common; breeds. 

27. Dryobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker.—Rare; seldom 
seen; not known to breed. Two specimens in my collection, one 
male and one female, taken in the winter of 1895, are the first and 
only birds of this species that I have seen in this locality until the 
present year. 

28. Dryobates pubescens. Downy Woodpecker.—Fairly com- 
mon; resident; breeds. ° 

29. Sphyrapicus varius. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker——Not com- 
mon; winter resident. 

30. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. Red-headed Woodpecker.— 
Fairly common; summer resident; breeds. [It is worthy of note 
that Loomis found this bird scarce in winter, thougn common 
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enough in the breeding season, in the Piedmont regien of South 
Carolina. ] 

31. Melanerpes carolinus. Red-bellied Woodpecker.—Not com- 
mon; winter resident. 

32. Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker.—Resident; com- 
mon; becoming plentiful in winter. 

33. Antrostomus carolinensis. Chuck-will’s-widow.—Spring mi- 
grant; rare; seldom heard or seen. Not known to breed. Four 
specimens taken in DeKalb county by several of my friends have 
come into my possession. 

+4. Antrostomus vociferus. Whip-poor-will—Spring migrant: 
rare. Not known to breed. On April 19, 1900, I flushed one of 
these birds on the ground; it flew to the lower limbs of a large 
post oak tree, from which place it was shot. It proved to be a 
female, whose ovariss were much enlarged. 

On April 26th, at 6:50 p. m., I heard the notes of another bird 
seemingly in the direction where the first one was taken, the notes 
lasting about ten minutes. These are the only instances I have on 
record of this bird appearing in DeKalb county. 

45. Chordeiles  virginianus. Nighthawk.—Summer resident; 
breeds. Fairly common; often gathering in numbers in the fall, 
when they are killed in large numbers by sportsmen. 

36. Chastura pelagica. Chimney Swift—Summer resident; com- 
mon; breeds. 

37. Trochilus colubris. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Summer 
resident; not common; breeds. 

38. Tyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird——Summer resident; not 
common; breeds. 

39. Myiarchus crinitus. Crested Flycatcher—Summer resi- 
dent; fairly common; breeds. 

40. Sayornis phoebe. Phcebe.—Winter migrant; rare; seldom 
seen. 

41. Contopus virens. Wood Pewee.—Summer resident; fairly 
common; breeds. 

42. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay.—Resident; common; breeds. 
More plentiful in winter. 

43. Corvus americanus. American Crow.—Resident; not com- 
mon; breeds. 

44. Dolichonyx oryzivorus. Bobolink.—Casual in spring and fall 
migration. 

45. Molothrus ater. Cowbird.—Migratory in winter; appearing 
in flocks. Not known to breed. 

46. Agelaius phoeniceus. Red-winged Blackbird.—Migratory in 
winter; appearing in flocks, generally in company with Purple 
Grackle. Casual as a summer resident; a few returning in the 
spring to breed. 

47. Sturnella magna. Meadowlark.—Winter resident; appearing 
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in loose flocks; frequenting old fields and waste places. Not known 
to breed. 

48. Icterus spurius. Orchard Oriole—Summer resident; fairly 
common; breeds. 

49. Icterus galbula. Baltimore Oriole——Rare, in the spring; 
some seasors not being seen. Not known to breed. It is a peculiar 
fact that this bird does not breed in this locality. Before the Civil 
War, when I was a boy living in Atlanta, it was not uncommon to 
find their nests hanging to the long pendant branches of the tulip 
tree. 

50. Scolecophagus carolinus. Rusty Blackbird.—Miugratory in 
winter; some seasons not seen. 

51. Quiscalus quiscula. Purple Grackle.—Migratory in winter; 
appearing in large flocks. A few stragglers often seen late in the 
spring. Some seasons none are seen. Not known -to breed. 

52. Carpodacus purpureus. Purple Finch.—On February 15th, 
1897, I found a small flock of these birds on the grounds immediate- 
ly in the rear of my garden, feeding upon the dried tips (seeds) of 
tulip trree. Two males and two females were secured from the 
flock, which contained about twenty birds. They were missed on 
the 23rd. This is the only record which I have made of these birds 
in this locality. 

53. Astragalinus tristis. American Goldfinch.—Resident;  ap- 
pearing in flocks in winter; fairly common; breeds. 

54. Peocecetes gramineus. Vesper Sparrow.—Winter resident; 
fairly common. Not known to breed. These birds are irregular 
visitants. Some seasons they do not appear in the winter months, 
but are seen in the early spring, covering the’ fields in loose flocks. 
At such times on sunshiny days they join together in high concert, 
and their soft plaintive notes are heard wherever they happen to 
be. In their spring migration they remain but a short time, arriv- 
ing about the 15th of March, and departing before the ist of April. 

55. Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. Savanna Sparrow.— 
Winter resident; rare. One taken December 27th, 1900, the only 
specimen I ever found in this locality. 

56. Zonotricha  albicollis. White-throated Sparrow.—Winter 
resident; plentiful; seen everywhere. Arriving the latter part of 
October, and lingering till late in the spring. 

57. Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow.—Resident; plentiful; 
found in flocks in winter; breeds. = 

58. Spizetla pusilla. Field Sparrow.—Resident; common, but 
not so plentiful as socialis. Found in flocks in winter; breeds. 

59. Junco hyemalis. Slate-colored Junco.—Winter resident; ap- 
pearing in loose flocks; common. 

60. Peuczea zstivalis bachmanii. Bachman’s Sparrow.-—Summer 
resident; rare; seldom heard or seen; breeds. 
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61. Melospiza melodia. Song Sparrow.—Winter resident; com. 
mon; appearing in loose flocks. 

62. Melospiza lincolnii. Lincoln’s Sparrow.—Winter resident; 
rare. One taken January 24th, 1900; only one ever seen in this 
locality. 

63. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow.—Winter resident; 
seldom seen. 

64. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow.—Winter resident: rare. 

65. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towhee.—Winter resident; fairly 
common. Not known to breed. 

66. Cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal—Resident; fairly common; 
breeds. 

67. Zamelodia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak.—Spring 
and fall migrant. Fairly common when found, but some seasons 
none are observed. 

68. Guiraca czrulea. Blue Grosbeak.—Summer resident; rare; 
reeds. 

69. Cyanospiza cyanea. Indigo Bunting.—Summer resident; 
fairly common; breeds. 

70 Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager.—Spring and fall 
migrant; not common. More seen in the fall when it appears in 





winter plumage. 
71. Piranga rubra. Summer Tanager.—Summer resident; com- 
mon; breeds. 
72. Progne subis. Purple Martin—Summer resident: breeds. 
This bird, before the Civil War, was plentiful around Atlanta, the 
negrces never failing to put up poles, on which gourds were fas- 
tened for their nests. They have now, for the want of these ac- 
commoedations, become rare, some seasons none are observed. 

73. Stelgidepteryx serripennis. Rough-winged Swallow.—Sum- 
mer resident; fairly common; breeds. 

74. Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing.—An irregvlar visitant 
in the spring, or fall, but always appearing in loose flocks. Some 
seasons none are seen. 

75. Lanius ludovicianus. Loggerhead Shrike.—Summer resident, 
but lingering far into the winter. Not common. Some _ seasons 
none are observed. 

76. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eyed vireo—Summer resident; com- 
mon; breeds. 

77. Vireo flavifrons. Yellow-throated Vireo.—Spring and fall 
migrant; not common; not known to breed. 

78. Vireo noveboracensis. White-eyed Vireo—Summer resi- 
dent; common; breeds. 

80. Helinaia swainsonii. Swainson’s Warbler.—I shot one of 
these birds on May 4th, 1898, in a dense swamp on Charles Davis’ 
land about one-fourth mile from my home in Kirkwood. This is 
the only bird of this species that I have found in this locajity. 
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81. Helmitherus vermivorus. Worm-eating Warbler.—Rare. A 
male shot by Rev. W. S. LaPrade on April 17, 1902, and a few days 
later another one was shot at the same place, the only ones re- 
corded. 

82. Compsothlypis americana. Parula Warbler.—Spring and fall 
migrant; fairly common; not known to breed. 

83. Dendroica tigrina. Cape May Warbler.—Spring ané fall mi- 
grant; not common. 

84. Dendroica zstiva. Yellow Warbler.—Spring migrant; rare; 
not known to breed. 

85. Dendroica czrulescens.—Black-throated Blue Warbler.— 
Spring migrant; rare; seldom seen. Generally found in dense 
swamps, and for that reason may be overlooked. 

86. Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler.—Spring and fall mi- 
grant; plentiful. 

87. Dendroica maculosa. Magnolia Warbler.—Spring and fall 
migrant; fairly common; like D. coronata; generally seen in win- 
ter plumage. 

88. Dendroica pensylvanica. Chestnut-sided Warbler—Spring 
and fall migrant; fairly common. 

89. Dendroica striata. Black-poll Warbler.—Spring and fall mi- 
grant; plentiful; our commonest warbler. 

90. Dendroica blackburniz. Blackburnian Warbler.—Spring and 
fall migrant; not common. , 

91. Dendroica dominica. Yellow-throated Warbler—Summer 
resident; fairly common. Although I have never found the nest 
of this bird, I have seen the birds during all the summer. I have 
alweys found them in pine trees, and in the highest branches. 

92. Dendroica virens. Black-throated Green Warbler.—Spring 
and fall migrant; not common. 

93. Dendroica vigorsii. Pine Warbler—Winter resident; linger- 
ing till late in the spring; common; not known to breed. 

94. Dendroica palmarum. Palm Warbler.—Spring and fall mi- 
grant; not common. 

95. Dendroica discolor. Prairie Warbler.—Spring and fall mi- 
grant; rare; seldom seen. Generally found in the early fall; 
breeds. 

96. Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-bird.—Spring and fall migrant; 
rare; seldom seen. 

97. Seiurus noveboracensis. Water-Thrush.—I shot four of these 
birds in plum trees in my orchard August 30th, 1898; all males. 
These are the only specimens I have ever taken in Dekalb county. 

98. Seiurus motacilla. Louisiana Water-Thrush.—Summer resi- 
dent; rare; breeds. 

100. Geothlypis trichas. Maryland Yellow-throat——Summer res- 
ident; fairly common; breeds. 

101. Icteria virens. Yellow-breasted Chat.—Summer resident; 
fairly common; breeds. 
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102. Wilsonia mitrata. Hooded Warbler.—Summey resident; 
fairly common; breeds. 

103. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart.—Spring and fall 
migrant; common. 

104. Anthus pensilvanicus. American Pipit—Winter resident; 
appearing in flocks;fairly common. 

105. Mimus polyglottos. Mockingbird—Resident, and would be 
common if their nests were not destroyed, but they build in such 
exposed places that they seldom rear a brood. The Georgia legis- 
lature passed a bill at their last session (November, 190), protect- 
ing these birds, but there is not much probability of its being en- 
forced. 

101. Galeoscoptes carolinesis. Catbird.—Summer resilient; cdém- 
mon; breeds. 

107. Toxostoma rufum. Brown Thrasher.—Resident; common; 
but like the Mockingbird not often seen in winter; breeds. 

108. Thryothorus ludovicianus. Carolina Wren.—Resicent; fair- 
ly common; breeds. 

109. Thryomanes berwickii. Berwick’s Wren.—Fairly common 
winter resident; lingering until late in the spring. 

110. Certha familiaris fusca. Brown Creeper.—Winter resident; 
not common. 

111. Sitta carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch. Summer res- 
ident, but lingering far into the winter. Fairly common; breeds. 

112. Parus bicolor. Tufted Titmouse——Resident; common; 
heard or seen in all seasons; breeds. 

113. Parus carolinensis. Carolina Chickadee—Resident; com- 
mon, always in company with P. bicolor. Rev. LaPrade found 
a nest in a stump, natural excavation about three feet from ground, 
on May 3, 1902, from which he took five eggs. 

114. Regulus satrapa. Golden-crowned Kinglet—wWinter resi- 
dent; common; generally found in low pine thickets. 

115. Polioptila cazrulea.—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. Summer resi- 
dent; fairly common; breeds. 

117. Hylocichla swainsonii. Olive-backed Thrush.—Fall mi- 
grant; arriving about the 15th of September, departing about the 
20th of October. Abundant; found everywhere. 

118. Hylochichla guttata pallasii. Hermit Thrush.—Fall mi- 
grant; fairly common. Arriving early in September, but remaining 
but a few days, they are generally gone by the time the Olive-backs 
arrive. 

119. Merula migratoria. American Robin.—These birds are ir- 
regular visitants, sometimes a few are seen in September, remain- 
ing but a short time, often seen again in November, the greater part 
of them appearing in January. When they depart they straggle 
away a few at a time, a few being seen as late as the 15th of April. 
Some seasons only a few are observed, but they often arrive in 
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large numbers, where they may be found on the ground upon any 
old barren spot. They are particularly fond of old burned off fields; 
here hundreds are killed by gunners, mostly boys. Not known to 
breed. 

120. Sialia sialis. Bluebird.—Resident. This once plentiful bird, 
is now becoming rare. Not until the present season have they 
been known to breed in this locality since the spring of 1894. 

121. Passer domesticus. European House Sparrow.—We are not 
much annoyed by the English Sparrows in Kirkwood. There are 
but few places here where they have built nests, or in any way be- 
come a nuisance. In the fall they may be often seen in large num- 
bers, frequenting fields where German millet and other small grain 
has been harvested. 

Ordinarily as many as two hundred could be counted in a day’s 
travel, but their presence is not perceptibly felt outside of the city 
limits of Atlanta, which joins the Dekalb county line about two 
miles directly west from Kirkwood. 

There is an old house a short distance from my home, a kind of 
neglected tumbled down affair, which looks as if it had been pur- 
posely constructed for the use of the English Sparrow. This old 
place is full of nooks and corners, gables and valleys, and blind 
windows with the slats broken out, and here the little rascals have 
snugly ensconced themselves, while all efforts on the part of the 
owner to dislodge them have been vain. 


The following species have been added since the list was 
put into type.—(ED.) 


Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo.—On April 29, 
1902, Rev. W. H. LaPrade shot a female and brought it to me. 

Empidonax virescens. Green-crested Flycatcher.—Fairly com- 
mon in spring; may breed. 

Quiscalus quiscula aglzus. Florida Grackle.—Migratory in win- 
ter; appearing in small flocks. 

Helminthophila rubricapilla. Nashville Warbler.—Fairly com- 
mon in fall migrations and in immature plumage. 

Olbiorchilus hiemalis. Winter Wren.—Winter resident; rare. 


(Mr. Frank L. Burns has revised and ememended this list 
by the invitation of the author.—ED.) 
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ALL DAY WITH THE BIRDS. 
LYNDS JONES. 
MAY 16 AT OBERLIN, OHIO. 


On account of the capriciousness of the weather two at- 
tempts were made to secure the largest horizon for the sea- 
son. The first on May 14th by the writer alone, with three 
hours in the afternoon cut out, with a record of 102 spe- 
cies (just equalling our first ‘‘all day” record); the second on 
May 16th, Mr. W. L. Dawson and the writer, with a record 
cf 109 species. The time occupied was from 3:30 a. m. to 
8:00 p.m. The day began with a temperature of 44° and 
foggy near the ground, the fog lifting at 7 a. m., making 
work with the warblers which feed in the foliage of the tree- 
tops almost impossible. At 6:00 o’clock only 67 species 
had been recorded, as against 90 at the same hour last year. 

The distance to Oak Point, on Lake Erie, was made 
a-wheel, enabling us to visit some especially favorable places 





on the way there and back, and to spend some time in the 
evening twilight where the owls live. The sequel seems to 
clearly show that the overland trip by trolley is wasted time. 

Two surprises in the lake shore swamps awaited us. One 
was in the form ot a company of shore birds on the mud- 
flats, which included three species never before taken so 
late in the season; the other our inability to start the Long- 
billed Marsh Wren and Sora from their reedy retreats. 
There were other disappointments, as there always are. 
While the list of species observed is smaller than the larg- 
est, we feel satisfied with the day’s work. The season was 
not such as to hold the birds during their northward move- 
ment. 

It will be remembered that the first “All Day’ occurred 
on May 17, 1898, 102 species; the second on May 8, 1899, 
112 species; the third on May 19, 1900, 100 species; the 
fourth on May’9, 1901, 109 species; the fifth on May 7, 
1902, 113 species, and the sixth on May 16, 1903, 109 spe- 
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cies. While the dates are somewhat scattered they repre- 
sent nearly the same level from the stand-point of weather 
and the progress of the migrations; it is pertinent, there- 
fore, to draw a comparison between the several lists by - 
showing what birds were recorded on all of the six occa- 
sions, and showing what ones were recorded fewer times. 
In the lists which follow those species marked thus * were 
recorded this year (1903). 


SPECIES RECORDED ON EACH OF THE SIX “ALL DAYS”. 


Herring Gull.* 
Virginia Rail.* 


Spotted Sandpiper.* 


Killdeer.* 
Bob-white.* 


Mourning Dove.* 


Red-shouldered 


Hawk. 


Am. Sparrow Hawk. 
Belted Kingfisher.* 

Hairy Woodpecker.* 
Downy Woodpecker.* 


Red-headed 


Woodpecker.* 


Northern Flicker.* 
Chimney Swift.* 


Kingbird.* 


Crested Flycatcher.* 


Pheebe.* 


Green-crested Flycatcher.* 


Traill Flycatcher.* 
Least Flycatcher.* 
Prairie Horned Lark.* 


Blue Jay.* 


American Crow.* 


Bobolink.* 
Cowbird.* 
Red-winged 


Blackbird.* 
Meadowlark.* 
Orchard Oriole.* 


Baltimore Oriole.* 
Bronzed Grackle.* 
American Goldfinch.* 
Vesper Sparrow.* 
Grasshopper Sparrow.* 


White-throated 


Sparrow.* 


Chipping Sparrow.* 
Fieid Sparrow.* 
Song Sparrow.* 





Swamp Sparrow.* 


Towhee.* 
Cardinal.* 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak.* 
Indigo Buhting.* 

Scarlet Tanager.* 

Purple Martin.* 

Bern Swallow.* 


Bank 


Swallow.* 


Rough-winged Swallow.* 
Migrant Shrike.* 
Red-eyed Vireo.* 
Warbling Vireo.* 
©Blue-winged Warbler.* 


Nashville 
Tennessee 
Yellow 


Warbler.* 
Warbler.* 
Warbler.* 


Magnolia Warbler.* 
Cerulean Warbler.* 


Oven-bird.* 


Water-Thrush.* 
Louisiana Water-Thrush.* 


Maryland 


Yellow-throat.* 


eYellow-breasted Chat.* 
American Redstart.* 


Catbird.* 


Brown Thrasher.* 

House Wren.* 
White-breasted Nuthatch.* 
Tufted Titmouse.* 


Chickadee.* 


Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.* 
Wood Thrush.* 

Wilson Thrush.* 
Olive-backed Thrush.* 


Robin.* 
Bluebird.* 


Total, 74. 
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SPECIES RECORDED FIVE TIMES OUT OF THE SIN. 


Common Tern.* Blue-headed Vireo.* 

OGreen Heron.* Chestnut-sided Warbler.* 
Bartramian Sandpiper.* Blackburnian Warbler.* 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Black-throated Green Warbler.* 
Wood Pewec.* Canadian Warbler.* 
White-crowned Sparrow. Long-billed Marsh Wren. 

Cliff Swallow.* Gray-cheeked Thrush.* 


Yellow-throated Vireo.* ‘ 
Total, 15. 





SPECIES RECORDED FOUR TIMES OUT OF THE SIX, 


American Bittern.* Black and White Warbler. 
Sora. Black-throated Blue Warbler.* 
Solitary Sandpiper.* Myrtle Warbler.* 

Nighthawk.* American Pipit. 


Tree Swallow.* 
Total, 9. 


SPECIES RECORDED THREE TIMES OUT OF THE SIN. 


Great Blue Heron. ©Lincoln Sparrow. 
Cooper Hawk.* e@Bay-breasted Warbler. 
Red-tailed Hawk.* Palm Warbler. 
Broad-winged Hawk. Mourning Warbler. 
Bald Eagle. oWilson Warbler. 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo.* Winter Wren. 
Black-billed Cuckoo.* Red-breasted Nuthatch. 
Whip-poor-will.* Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
Total, 16. 


SPECIES RECORDED TWICE OUT OF THE SIX, 


Pied-billed Grebe. Rusty Blackbird. 
American Woodcock. Golden-winged Warbler. 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. —Orange-crowned Warbler. 
Barred Owl.* Brown Creeper. 


Red-bellied Woodpecker.* 
Total, 9. 


SPECIES RECORDED BUT ONCE OUT OF THE SIX. 


Bonaparte Gull. Turkey Vulture.* 

Wood Duck. @Pigeon Hawk. 

Am. Scaup Duck. oAmerican Osprey. 

Least Bittern. Screech Owl. 

Florida Gallinule.* Pine Siskin. 

American Coot. — Brewster Warbler.* 

Wilson Snipe.* Black-poll Warbler.* 

Least Sandpiper.* —Connecticut Warbler. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper.* —Hooded Warbler. 

Greater Yellow-legs. —Carolina Wren.* 

Yellow-legs.* Short-billed Marsh Wren. 

Semipalmated Plover.* Golden-crowned Kinglet. 
—TIurnstone. 


Total, 25. Grand Total, 148. 
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AT CADIZ, OHIO. 


HARRY B. M’CONNELL. 


May 10.—In the vicinity of Cadiz from 4 o'clock to 9. 
Two miles east of town from to till 12. In the region of 
Piedmont, 14 miles southwest of Cadiz, in the late after- 
noon. Temperature 60° at 4 a. m., 78° at 9 a. m.; clear. 
Walked 11 miles, rode on bicycle 6 miles, drove 14 miles. 


Green Heron. 
Woodcock. 

Wilson’s Snipe. 

Spotted Sandpiper. 
Killdeer. 

Bob-white. 

Ruffed Grouse. 
Mourning Dove. 

Turkey Vulture. 
Cooper’s Hawk. 
Red-tailed Hawk. 

Belted Kingfisher. 
Downy Woodpecker. 
Red-headed Woodpecker. 
Red-bellied Woodpecker. 
Flicker. 


Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. 


Whip-poor-will. 
Nighthawk. 

Chimney Swift. 
Kingbird. 

Crested Flycatcher. 
Pheebe. 

Wood Pewee. 

Prairie Horned Lark. 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Bine Jay. 

Crow. 

Bobolink. 
Meadowlark. 

Orchard Oriole. 
Bronzed Grackle. 
Cowbird. 

Red-winged Blackbird. 
Goldfinch. 

Cedarbird. 

Vesper Sparrow. 
Field Sparrow. 


Grasshopper Sparrow. 
White-throated Sparrow. 
Chipping Sparrow. 
Song Sparrow. 
Towhee. 

Cardinal. 

Indigo Bunting. 
Scarlet Tanager. 
Purple Martin. 

Barn £wallow. 

Bank Swallow. 

Tree Swallow. 
Red-eyed Vireo. 
Warbling Vireo. 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 
Nashville Warbler. 
Yellow Warbler. 
Cerulean Warbler. 


—Kentucky Warbler. 


Blackburnian Warbler. 
Canadian Warbler. 
Oven-bird. 

Water. Thrush. 
Maryland Yellow-throat 
Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Catbird. 

Browa Thrasher. 


—Larolina Wren. 


Tufted Titmouse. 
White-breasted Nuthatch. 


—Carolina Chickadee. 


Chickadee. 

Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
Wood Thrush. 
Wilson’s Thursh. 
Robin. 

Bluebird. 


Unidentified, 2; Total, 78 species. 


We drove to Piedmont in the hope of seeing the Golden 
Eagle and Logcock. The former is frequently seen in that 
region, and three have recently been trapped alive. The 
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farmers in that section are complaining that the eagle is 


taking their lambs. 


MAY 17. 


AT M’ZENA, OHIO. 


C. L. METCALF. 


McZena, Ohio.—May 17; from 4:30 till 7:50 a. m. and 
from 12:30 till 5:20 p. m.; clear; light wind, from the north 
in the morning, south in the afternoon; average temperature 


about 70°. 


Spotted Sandpiper. 
Killdeer. 

Bob-wiite. 

Ruffed Grouse. 
Mourning; Dove. 
Red-tailed Hawk. 
Sparrow Hawk. 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo. 
Belted Kingfisher. 
Hairy Woodpecker. 
Downy Woodpecker. 
Red-headed Woodpecker. 
Red-bellied Wocdpecker. 
Flicker. 

Chimney Swift. 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 


Kingbird. 

Crested Flycatcher. 
Pheebe. 

Wood Pewee. 

Prairie Horned Lark. 
Blue Jay. 

Crow 

Bobolink. 

Cowbird. 

Red-winged Blackbird. 
Meadowlark 

Orchard Oriole. 
Baltimore Oriole. 
Bronzed Grackle. 
Goldfinch. 

Vesper Sparrow. 


Total, 63 species. 


Grasshopper Sparrow. 
White-crowned Sparrow. 
Field Sparrow. 

Song Sparrow. 

Towhee. 

Cardinal. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 
Indigo Bunting. 

Scarlet Tanager. 
Purple Martin. 

Barn Swallow. 
Red-eyed Vireo. 
Warbling Vireo. 
Yellow-throated Vireo. 
Yellow Warbler. 
Black-poll Warbler. 
Blackburnian Warbler. 
Black-throated Green Warbler. 
Oven-bird. 

Maryland Yellow-throat. 
Yellow-breasted Chat. 
Catbird. 

Brown Thrasher. 
White-breasted Nuthatch. 
Tufted-Titmouse. 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 
Wocd Thrush. 
Olive-backed Thrush. 
Hermit Thrush. 

Robin. 

Bluebird. 

















Some Birds of Florida. 


SOME BIRDS OF FLORIDA. 


BY REV. J. M. KECK. 


The following birds were observed at, or near, Fruitland 
Park, Lake county, Florida, from Dec. 20, 1902, to April 
20, 1903. The locality is near the geographical center of 
the state. The region is high pine-woods land and is dot- 
ted with small lakes. A few visits were made to the larger 
lakes and marshes four to six miles away. The region ap- 
pears to be free from English Sparrows, Common Crows, 
Florida Crows, and ducks, save one species. 


1. Pied-billed Grebe. Common resident on all lakes. 

2. Anhinga. Common resident on the larger lakes. Visits the 
smaller lakes daily in winter. Quite tame. 
Florida Duck. Rare resident on the larger lakes. 


Le 


4. Ward’s Heron. Resident but not common. 

5. American Egret. Almost extinct resident. 

6. Louisiana Heron. Very rare resident. 

7. Little Blue Heron. Common resident by all lakes. 
8. Little Green Heron. Not very common resident. 


9. Black-crowned Night Heron. Common resident. 

10. Sandhill Crane. Very common resident. 

11. Limpkin. One seen by Lake Harris, January 22. 

12. Florida Gallinule. Abundant resident in marshes. 

13. American Coot. Abundant on larger lakes in winter. 

14. American Woodcock. One seen February 22. 

15. Wilson’s Snipe. Common transient visitor from February 10 
to April 10. Their “bleating” can be heard almost every night dur- 
ing their season. 

16. Spotted Sandpiper. Resident but not common. 

17. Hudsonian Curlew. One seen March 3. 

18. Kildeer. Common in winter. A few remain in spring to nest. 

19. Florida Bob-white. Abundant resident. Smaller and darker 
than the northern variety: 

20. Mourning Dove. Abundant in winter in flocks of 30 to 50. 
Shot as game. In spring some remain to breed. Very wild. 

21. Ground Dove. Abundant resident and quite tame. 

2. Turkey Vulture. Common and very tame. 
3. Black Vulture. Equally common and more abundant in 
towns. 

24. Marsh Hawk. Not common resident. 

25. Florida Red-shouldered Hawk. Rare resident. 

26. Bald Eagle. A rare visitor from the coast. 


bn rh 
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27. Pigeon Hawk. One present from February 14 to 17. 

28. Sparrow Hawk. Abundant resident and very tame. One 
roosis under our porch roof and nightly ejects pellets consisting en. 
tirely of sand anu ine indigesuvie parts of insects. 

29. American Osprey. Common resident. Fishes on all lakes. 

30. Florida Barred Owl. Rather common resident 

31 Florida Screech Owl. Not ccnimon resident. 

32. Great Horned Owl. Rare resident. 

33. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. One heard April 18. 

34. Kingfisher. Common winter visitor until February 15. 

35. Southern Hairy Woodpecker. Rather common resident. 

37. Red-headed Woodpecker. Common summer resident after 
March 10. Probably attracted by mulberries. 

38. Red-bellied Woodpecker. Abundant resident. Tame and 
noisy. 

39. Yellow-shafted Flicker. Common resident. Tame. 

40. Chuck-will’s-widow. Common summer resident after March 





41. Whip-poor-will. One or two heard March 22. 

42. Florida Nighthawk. Common after April 11. 

43. Chimney Swift. Transient visitor from April 11 to 15. 

44. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Common summer visitor after 
March 20. 

45. Kingbird. Abundant summer resident after April 5. 

46. Crested Flycaicher. Abundant winter visitor. Last seen 
March 10. 

47. Phoebe. Abundant winter visitor. Last seen March 10. 

48. Florida Blue Jay. Very common resident. Notes and hab- 
its like those of the Blue Jay of the North. 

49. Florida Jay. Very rare resident. Common farther South. 
Very noisy. 

50. Fish Crow. Not common in winter. Abundant in spring. 
Breeds. Noisy. 

51. Florida Red-wing. Common resident about marshes. Abund- 
ant in certain localities. 

52. Meadowlark. Common resident. Smaller and darker col- 
ored than Ohio birds. 

53. Florida Grackle. Abundant resident in certain localities. 

54. Boat-tailed Grackle. Abundant resident about marshes. 
Very tame and noisy. 

55. American Goldfinch. Heard occasionally in January. 

56. Vesper Sparrow. Common winter visitor until February 20. 

57. Savanna Sparrow. Rare winter visitor. 

58. Grasshopper Sparrow. Rather common winter visitor. Still 
here April 20. 

59. Chipping Sparrow. Common winter visitor until February 
20. Sometimes seen in flocks. 














Some Birds of Florida. 


60. Pine-woods Sparrow. Rather common resident. 

61. Bachman’s Sparrow. Rare winter visitor until March 2. 

62. Towhee. Common winter visitor until April 15. Found in 
metto thickets. 

63. Florida Towhee, erroneously called White-eyed Towhee. It 
does not have a white eye. Common resident. 

64. Florida Cardinal. Abundant resident and very tame. Comes 
to our windows every day. 

65. Purple Martin. Common summer resident after February 
15. Notes very sweet and jolly. 

66. Tree Swallow. Common winter visitor until April 10. Large 
flocks dip into the lake at sunset. 

67. Loggerhead Shrike. Common resident. Began nest build- 
ing February 25. 

68. Blue-headed Vireo. Rare winter visitor. Last seen April 
10. Visits garden shrubbery. 

69. Orange-crowned Warbler. Not common winter visitor. Last 
seen February 28. 

70. Parula Warbler. Rather rare winter visitor. Not seen after 
April 10. Found on long-leaved pine. 

71. Yellow-threated Warbler. Rare resident. 

72. Pine Warbler. Rather common resident. 

73. Palm Warbler. Abundant winter visitor. Appears in large 
flocks. Last seen April 6. 

74. Yellow Palm Warbler. Seen occasionally in winter. 

75. Water-Thrush. One observed March 2. 

76. Florida Yellow-throat. Common resident in “hummocks.” 
Persistent singer. 

77. Mockingbird. Abundant resident. Very tame. Songs began 
February 5. Frequently sings at night. 

78. Catbird. Rare winter visitor. Not observed after March 5. 
Feeds on holly berries. 

79. Brown Thrasher. Rather rare resident. 

80. Carolina Wren. Rare resident. Heard in cypress swamps. 

81. Short-billed Marsh Wren. Resident in saw-grass marshes. 

82. House Wren. Common resident. Heard in the scrub pal- 
metto thickets, also about dwellings. 

83. Florida Nuthatch. Not common resident. 

84. Tufted Titmouse. Common resident. 

85. Carolina Chickadee. Rather rare resident. 

86. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Winter visitor. Disappeared about 
February 10. 

87. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. Common winter visitor. Sometimes 
sings a very low, sweet, yaried song. Not seen after April 5. Often 
with Palm Warblers. 

88. Wood Thrush. One seen March 5. 

89. Hermit Thrush. One observed March 7. 
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90. American Robin. Not common winter visitor from January 
1 to March 8. Sometimes seen in flocks. 
91. Bluebird. Rare winter visitor from January 15 to February 


20. 


Addenda. At Melbourne, Florida, on the Indian River, 
March 10, the following additional species were observed: 

1. Brown Pelican. Common. Thirty miles below Melbourne 
these birds breed by the thousand on an island. 


2. Lesser Scaup Duck. Very abundant. 
3. Ruddy Duck. Not common. 


At St. Augustine, March 17, the following were added to 


the list: 
1. Herring Gull. Common. 
2. Bonaparte’s Gull. Common. 


Fruitland Park, Florida. 





BREWSTER WARBLER (Slelminthophila leucobronchi- 
alis) IN OHIO. 


LYNDS JONES. 


On May 23rd, 1902, an individual of this puzzling form 
was seen and closely studied at Oberlin, but was not secured. 
Its song was half Blue-wing and half Golden-wing. The 
back could not be seen satisfactorily, but the underparts 
were white tinted with black at the throat, the breast strong- 
ly tinted with yellow, and the wing-bands clear yellow. The 
black line on the side of the head was not wider than in 
typical Blue-wing. 

During the present season at least four individuals have 
been seen and closely studied, two of which have been pre- 
served. The songs range from almost typical Blue-wing to 
about three-quarters Golden-wing, apparently without any 
reference to the color phase of the individual. These indi- 
viduals show no trace of black on the throat and very little 
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yellow on the underparts. The black eye stripe is narrow. 
Of the two specimens collected one has no yellow on the 
back, except the yellowish white wing bands, and just a 
trace of yellow on the breast, the other one has evident 
yellow in the middle of the back and on the breast. 

All four of these birds were singing males with no appar- 
ent family ties. If they mate and remain in the region to 
nest a report will be made later. 

In habits of feeding and singing, these four individuals re- 
semble the Blue-wing more than the Golden-wing, but are 
found in the same parts of the woods. It may be significant 
that they have been found only in the two woods in which 
the Golden-wing was found last season. While no careful 
nor systematic search was made for nesting Golden-wings, 
none were found in the course of regular class study, while 
the Blue-wings were much in evidence in the same woods. 

The presence of one individual of this rare hybrid would 
not excite any great wonder, since it is likely to occur wher- 
ever the Golden-wing may breed, but the presence of four, 
and probably more, individuals seems to demand some ex- 
planation. The only light I am able to throw upon it is 
that in the woods where three of the four were found we 
last year found what we then supposed to be a pair of typ- 
ical Golden-wings nesting, but as no nest could be found, 
and the pair soon deserted the region, they were supposed 
to have gone elsewhere. In the light of the present experi- 
ences I am strongly inclined to the opinion that the female 
of this pair was of the Brewster form, since she lacked the 
black throat and was strongly tinted with yellow above and 
below. It may well be that this pair succeeded in raising a 
brood in this woods, and that the birds which returned are 
their offspring; else why so many ? 
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EDITORIAL. 


The editor is pleased to announce that the next Bulletin will con- 
tain a list of the birds of Mount Mansfield, Lamoille county, Ver- 
mont, by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Davenport. Local lists are always of pe- 
culiar value and interest in these days of widespread study of the 
birds. They furnish a basis for study by those who are beginning 
to learn the birds, and enable them to make more accurate identi- 
fications in the field. They are also a great aid in the final compila- 
tion of a state list. 





The next Bulletin will also contain an illustrated article on an un- 
usual nesting place of the Great Horned Owl. The time is not far 
distant when this bird will be extinct in the eastern parts of the 
country, because he is so inordinately fond of poultry and other do- 
mestic animals which are raised for profit. He is too conservative 
to change his habits to save his neck, and must pay the penalty. 





A useful piece of summer work would be the careful study of the 
bird fauna of any region in which you find yourself. It should be 
carefully borne in mind that some birds return from more northern 
breeding places in July and August, and any such species should 
not be included among the breeding birds. Therefore, keep a record 
of all birds with the dates for such records. Far too little attention 
has been given to the summer birds in most of the middle parts of 
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our country. It is really distressing to note the general lack of posi- 


tive information regarding the nesting of several of our warblers. 
A great deal of valuable work may be done along these lines. 





Valuable work may also be done in determining the latest nest- 
ing of many of our more common summer birds. We are usually 
alert to note and record the first nesting, but the summer finds us 
too inert to record if we notice, the last nesting. It is prob- 
ably true that the southward movement of any individual among 
our smaller land birds is dependent in large measure upon the nest- 
ing. If the last brood is reared late in July the parents could not 
begin the southward movement until after the young were able to 
travel, or at least care for themselves, while -other individuals 
which had completed their nesting much earlier would have already 
gone south. This is a much neglected influence upon the southward 
movements of the birds which any one may take up for study. 





We are pleased to note that the wholesale milliners and the Au- 
dubon Societies have agreed upon a truce which ensures the protec- 
tion of our native birds from the millinery trade. We hope it will 
result in proving that feathers are not a necessary part of woman’s 
costume. If it should result in a complete revolution in the fash- 
ion of feminine headwear there would not be many bitter tears of 
disappointment shed! 





In the middle west the migration season which has just closed 
has been unusual in several respects. Up to the first of April there 
was an unusually early movement of several species, induced by the 
unusually warm March weather. With the wet and cold of April 
nearly all movement was checked, and when the warm air finally 
called for migration in early May the nights were cool and clear, 
enabling the night migrants to pass over without stopping. Instead 
of swarms of warblers among the nearly bare trees one must search 
for any at all. At Oberlin the individuals were fewer than during 
any of the ten years of my experience here. But while the weather 
was unfavorable for large numbers of individuals it seemed to be 
favorable for some unusual occurrences, as a note on another 
page indicates. Ideal weather for crowded migrations would prob- 
ably be a period of some two weeks of wet weather in the South, 
and cold nights with clouds or fogs in the North. The birds would 
then begin their northward movement in the South, fly up to the 
cloud or fog bank and be stopped. On the following day they would 
be delightfully numerous all along the border of the cloud bank 
and beneath it for some distance. On such a day the largest list 
should be made. 
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We are in receipt of a paper entitled “An Act to Incorporate the 
Audubon Society of North Carolina and to Provide for the Preser. 
vation of the Song and Game Birds of the State,” which means that 
the birds of that state are to be looked after carefully and inte}}j. 
gently. It is always a pleasure to note the rapid advance which 
protective measures are making over the entire country. Not the 
least encouraging is the evident intelligent interest manifested by 
large numbers of persons where few or none seemed to care any- 


thing about the birds a few years ago. 


A new magazine, “The Atlantic Slope Naturalist,” calls for our 
attention. It is edited and published by Dr. W. E. Rotzell, at Nar. 
berth, Penn.; subscription price 30 cents a year. “The object of 
this little journal is to afford those interested in nature studies a 
medium through which observations may be recorded, opinions may 
be expressed, questions may be asked and specimens announced for 
exchange.” It is devoted to natural history in general, and therefore 
appeals to a large constituency. The first number is full of inter. 
esting matter, which promises well for the future of the journal, 


Dr. Rotzell will make an able editor. 


The reorganized Michigan Ornithological Club, in the first num- 


ber of the fourth volume of its Bulletin, has proved that it is a 
force to be reckoned with in that state. The immediate work out- 
lined for members of the club is of the right character to produce 
results. It goes without saying that the members mean business, 
and that Michigan ornithology will make rapid strides in the next 
few years. Geographically considered there is hardly a state in the 
Union in which a larger list of birds might be expected to occur. 
We look for some interesting things from this rejuvenated club. 








GENERAL NOTES. 
NOTES FROM RHINEBECK, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. 


Wood Duck (Aix sponsa).—A pair nested in 1899 in a large hole 
in an apple-tree, about six feet up. The tree was about ten yards 
from an inhabited house, and not far from a creek. The female, as 
she sat on her thirteen eggs, was so tame that she could be touched 
before flying off. When suddenly approached she would utter a 
hissing sound, resembling that of asswan. She and all her eggs were 
stolen. In 1901 a pair was shot near the same spot. 
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Bob-white (Colinus virginianus).—A nest of fourteen Bob-white’s 
eggs was uncovered by a mowing machine on June 25, 1902, and af- 
ter being all night in the rain, thirteen were put under a hen. One 
was broken, but the twelve others all hatched, and the chicks were 
kept in a shady walk. All disappeared finally, except two, a male 
and a female. They are now quite tame and spend a large part of 
their time in the chicken-yard. The male is quite pugnacious, and 
does not hesitate to attack a rooster much larger than himself. 


American Bald Eagle (Halizetus leucocephalus).—A young Bald 
Eagle, in black plumage, was seen flying over my chicken-yard in 
1898, and was at first thought to be a buzzard. The next day a 
neighbor winged it and put it in a cage. When the wound 
healed it was liberated, as it was rightly thought to be too rare a 
bird to kill. I did not hear that it stole a single chicken while in 
the neighborhood. On May 11th, 1901, a bird, which I feel justified 
in calling an eagle on account of its great size and whife head, 
flapped rapidly over my chicken yard and the surrounding fields, ap- 
parently with a fish in its claws. It was chased away by a Red- 
shouldered Hawk and a couple of crows. 


Barred Owl (Syrnium nebulosum).—In May, 1902, a workman, 
on entering an old hay loft over a much-used cow stable, discovered 
a Barred Owl and three young ones in a nest in the hay. He brutally 
killed the mother with a pitchfork, and handed the young over to 
the care of my superintendent. One of them died, but the other two 
lived and flourished. One, which I supposed was a male, was much 
tamer than the other, although both came when called, even when 
no reward was offered. The male day and night kept up a peculiar 
hissing sound, with a rising inflection at the end, swaying his head 
from side to side in an absent manner. He thus drew the atten- 
tion of other birds and was frequently mobbed. The other was si- 
lent and retiring. “Owly” is contemplating nesting in a swamp 
filled with large oaks. I have heard him hoot in broad daylight, 
which shows that by the loss of his mother his education was in- 
complete. 


American Crow (Corvus americanus).—The crow is, in my opin- 
ion, a much greater pest than ever a hawk could presume to be. 
(Indeed I try to protect the latter and owls as well as I can.) In 
about three weeks, a family of crows disposed of nearly one hun- 
dred out of 150 chicks, although they were kept within a few yards 
of my house. I shot one, and hung it upon a tree close by, and 
thus kept off the rest for some time. Since I have been here— 
eight years—I have a!so seen crows carry off ducks, and chickens’ 
eggs, and ears of corn. 


Red-winged Blackbird (Agelaius phoeniceus).—The male Red-wing 
arrives several weeks before the female. Like the Bluebird, he is 
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very loath to abandon his old home. A marsh where several nest. 
ed was burned over last April without driving them away. Al. 
though there were two or three females nesting there at the same 
time, there was only one male—in fact, there never has been more 
than one. 


American Goldfinch (Spinus  tristis.)—In 1901 two rows of sup. 
flower seeds were sown in my orchard. In consequence, that sum- 
mer I found five inhabited Goldfinches’ nests there, and severa] 
empty ones that had been used that season, while flocks of Gold. 
finches were to be seen everywhere. Last year no sunflowers were 
planted, and the result was that I found only one Goldfinch’s nest; 
nor do I believe that there were any others in the neighborhood. 


Warbling Vireo (Vireo gilvus).—On June 3rd, 1901, I was attract. 
ed to the nest of a Warbling Vireo by the singing of its owner, which 
was at that moment sitting on its eggs. I do not know of any 
other bird which sings while incubating. 


Golden-winged Warbler (Helminthopila chrysoptera.)—Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., is one of the places which is graced with the presence 
of this beautiful little bird, which apparently is uncommon except in 
certain restricted localities. Every year it comes to two small 
wooded swamps on my place, during the first ten days in May, and 
remains till about the middle of August. I have only succeeded 
so far in finding one nest, which was on the ground and contained 
two young warblers and a young Cowbird. They were all ready 
to fly, so I could not try to photograph their parents, which were 
very shy, and would not lead me to the nest for a long time. The 
nest was built of grape-vine bark, and dead oak leaves, and lined 
with finer grass, all of a uniform dark brown. 

M. S. CROSBY. 


MOUNTAIN BLUEBIRD INCREASING IN BOULDER, COLO. 


It may interest the readers of the Bulletin to learn that the 
Mountain Bluebird (Sialia arctica) is increasing in numbers each 
year in this locality. This spring they are so numerous as to at 
tract the attention of many people who had apparently never no- 
ticed them before, and during heavy snowstorms from March 12 to 
March 23, they congregated in enormous flocks, dispersing as soon 
as the snow began to melt away after each storm. I believe the 
flocking was due partly to the fact that the storms drove many 
birds from the foothills, partly to the fact that unusually deep snow 
in the mountains prevented the birds from entering as early as 
usual, but chiefly to the fact that they were forced to favored lo- 
calities for food during the storms. Certain large trees were filled 
with the birds, which seemed to be busily feeding among the burst- 
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ing buds, and large numbers gathered about the small hummocks 
in swampy places, where the presence of open water seemed to 
cause the snow to melt as rapidly as it fell, leaving the hummocks 
bare. JUNIUS HENDERSON. 





Unusual Birds at Oberlin, O.—During the unusually tardy migra- 
tion season just closed there have been several notable occurrences 
at Oberlin. It is not easy to account for these, since some of them 
are of birds of more southern distribution. Possibly the lateness 
of the migrations resulted in an unusually strong current of mi- 
gration when it did begin, and that current carried these southern 
birds with it north of their usual range. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper (Ereunetes pusillus)—May 16. Not be- 
fore noted in spring. 

Semipalmated Plover (®gialitis semipalmata).—May 14, 16, 19. 
Seldom seen in spring. 

Sanderling (Calidris arenaria)——May 19. Generally not present 
in spring. 

Prairie Warbler (Dendroica discolor).—May 14. Only one other 


| county record. 


Hooded Warbler (Sylvania mitrata)—Only one other county 
record. 

Kentucky Warbler (Geothlypis formos@#).—May 12. The first 
specimen captured in the county. There have been three other re- 
ports of occurrence, but no other captures. 

Brewster Warbler (Helminthophila leucobronchialis).—See arti- 
cle on another page. 

There were some unusual occurrences earlier in the season. 

Old-squaw (Harelda hyemalis).—March 11 and 12. Oberlin wa- 
ter-works reservoir. A male and female in full breeding plumage. 

Canvas-back (Aythya vallisneria)—March 13 to 18. A flock of 
four males and one female were present for six successive days on 
the water-works reservoir, and apparently spent the night as well 
as the day on the water. 

Loon (Gavia imber.)—April 17 to 22. A male in full breeding 
plumage occupied the Oberlin water works reservoir for six suc- 
cessive days. For three days he practiced trying to rise high 


‘enough to clear the dwelling houses which nearly surrounded him, 


loudly calling after each failure. He finally cleared the dwellings, 
and was last seen heading for lake Erie. LYNDS JONES. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Osteology of the Steganopodes. By R. W. Shufeldt, M.D. (Bx. 
tracted from the Memoirs of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa., 
Vol. I. Plates XXI-XXX. Pages 109-223.) 

After a careful treatment of the genera and species comprising 
this group, Dr. Shufeldt concludes that the six families should be 
grouped under three superfamilies as follows: To the Pelecanoidea 
should belong the families Pelecanidzw, Phalacrocoracide, Ap- 
hingide and Sulide. The superfamily Pi.ethontoidea comprises 
only the family Phethontide and the superfamily Fregatoidea 
family Fregatidze thus strongly emphasizing the structural differ- 
ences between these two small groups and the other four families. 
It is a piece of work which commands the respect and attention of 
all. : ks J. 


Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union at its Third 
Annual Meeting, Lincoln, Neb., February 1, 1902. 

This is a notable addition to Nebraska Ornithology. About thirty 
pages are devoted to a profusely illustrated paper upon the Progen- 
itors of Birds, by the President, Edwin H. Barbour. Shorter papers 
follow treating of various subjects of a general nature, and these 
are followed by several papers with illustrations treating the 
reader to a glimpse of the bird life of Nebraska at all seasons, by 
various members. The paper deserves a much more careful review 
than it is possible to give it here. It affords a clear illustration of 
the life, vigor and talent possessed by this body of working orni- 
thologists. Every state should have such an organization. L. J. 


Amateur Sportsman, The Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, Vol. XXIX, No. 1. 
American Ornithology, Vol. III, Nos. 3, 4, 5. 
Animal Ecology of Cold Spring Sand Spit, by C. B. Davenport. 
Atlanta Slope Naturalist, The, Vol. I, Nos. 1, 2. 
Bulletin of the Natural History Society of New Brunswick, No. 
XXI. 
Bird-Lore, Vol. V, Nos. 2, 3. 
Heredity of Sex, The, by W. E. Chase. 
Journal of Applied Microscopy, Vol. VI, Nos. 2, 3, 4. 
Maine Sportsman, Vol. X, Nos. 115, 116, 117. 
Mirror, The, Vol. II, Series 3, No. 8. 
Ohio Naturalist, The, Vol. III, Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6. 
Plant World, The, Vol. III, Nos. 11, 12. 























